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and do not, as a rule, form a fertile soil.    On the other hand, some
eruptive rocks are very productive, as they may contain both lime
and phosphates, and are at the same time retentive of moisture.
Basalt, for example, often weathers freely, and responds readily to
good cultivation.    Of the soils formed from sedimentary rocks
those derived from Hmestone are generally fertile, as potash is
in many cases present in addition to lime.     That " a limestone
country is a rich country " may be illustrated by reference to the
blue-grass region   of Kentucky;    but  in   some  districts,  more
especially in upland regions, the soil is very thin and cultivation
is impossible.    Sandstone soils vary greatly in character.    Much
depends upon the natuce of the cementing material which holds
the grains of sandstone together.    If it happens to be lime, the soil
may be fertile, but, if lime is absent and the cementing material
is siliceous, the sandstone will disintegrate into a poor and infertile
soil   On the Bunter Sandstone of Germany a forest vegetation alone
is possible, while some of the richest soils of Great Britain are upon
the Old Red Sandstone.    The intermixture of the debris of different
kinds of rock frequently leads to a soil of great fertility.    Thus the
alluvial soils deposited by rivers on their flood plains, and at their
deltas, are often among the most productive.    Many glacial soils
are fertile for the same reason, though it must not be assumed
that all are so.   Much depends upon the source from which the
rock waste comes, and the conditions under which it is depositfcdr-
A knowledge of the morphological processes determining the
physical evolution of a region frequently throws much light upon
its economic development. The folded mountain ranges of the
world are generally higher than its dissected plateaus, their geolog-"
ical structure and river systems are different, and they exercise
an influence peculiarly their own upon human progress. Plains
of accumulation, again, are not the same as plains of denudation.
In the one the strata are generally weak and unconsolidated, and
minerals are usually, though not always, wanting; in the other the
rocks are hard and consolidated, and great mineral wealth may exist.
The value of rivers to man varies with the stage of development at
which they have arrived. A river in early youth, descending from a
mountain range, is generally useless for navigation, though it may
be productive of rauch water-power. On the other hand, a river which
has reached maturity, such as* the Lower Mississippi, is navigable,